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NOTICE. 



This little book is simply a chapter extracted 
from an Essay on Religious Duty, being the 
second part of an Essay on Intuitive Morals. 
The original volume has been long out of print, 
and the English editions of both being exhausted, 
it has been thought that a few chapters out of 
the work, published in the present convenient 
shape, may possibly be acceptable. Should it 
so prove, on experiment, this little volume will 
be followed by others of uniform size on Prayer 
and Adoration. 

Clifton, AprU^ 1863. 
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THANKSGIVING. 



An error very common in our time — that of 
ignoring the absolute Rightfulness of Religious 
Worship, dissevered from its utility as **the 
means of grace " — ^has tended in an extraordi- 
nary manner to displace Thanksgiving from its 
natural important position among Religious 
Duties. Let any dispassionate person examine 
the Liturgy of any one of the great Christian 
Churches, or let him collect together what he 
may remember of the extempore prayers of 
Dissenters, and he willf I venture to predict, be 
surprised to observe how marvellously the story 
of the lepers is verified every day ; how for ten 
Prayers there is but one Thanksgiving. " We 
bless Thee for creation, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life." Some few short 
words like these, at the end of whole Litanies of 
minute petitions, are thought sufficient to dismiss 
the million million benedictions which our Crea- 
tor is for ever pouring like sunbeams on our 
heads* 



6 thanksgiving. 

Now, if it be right to pray for every sort of 
desirable object, for dry weather and for rain, 
for victory over our enemies and for deliverance 
from lightning and tempest, plague, pestilence, 
and famine, battle, murder, and sudden death, 
surely it cannot be superfluous to thank God for 
similar blessings with at least equal assiduity? 
Yet for the simshine and the moonlight, for 
summer's stores and winter^s healthful snow, for 
the radiant earth and solemn sea, for fruits and 
flowers, and brutes and birds, for our own won- 
drous frames of flesh, for sight and hearing, taste 
and smell and feeling, for sleep, for language, 
for human love, for intellect and memory, for all 
the wondrous powers which permit the child of 
yesterday to converse with the dead of all the 
ages, and to soar in thought through the realms 
of boundless space; — for these blessings what 
liturgy pours its long strains of thanks^ving 
before the throne of the merciful Benefactor ? 

It would seem as if the things for which we 
do return some expressions of gratitude were 
only the blessings which come to the lower part 
of our nature — ^traditional thanksgivings, if I may 
call them so, for the liercies men in ages of 
barbarism felt to be greatest. We say " grace 
before and after meat/* we have forms of public 
thanks for good harvests and for victory over 
our enemies. These are well Even that poor 
formality of grace, as it is commonly understood, 
would be sad to abandon, profaned though it so 
often be by the levity of its insertion between 
the paragraphs of a jesting tale, or the retorts of 
an angry aigument. But why are no other 
blessings save food and safety made themes of 



praised These are the dews about our feet; 
hftve we no thanks for the showers on our heads f 
It nigiht ahnost be questioned whether aay of 
ibe peculiar mercies wiuch we possess over those 
whidk beioitged to our ancestors have been re- 
cognised in any social worship by thanksgiving. 
What forms have been ever proposed for bless- 
ing God for the great (discoveries of modem 
science and the pn^^cess of pditical freedom t 
— for our fire>horse, the steam-engine, whose 
fodder of coal was laid up so carefully a milUon 
years ago ; for the facilitation of all kmdly inter^ 
course throughout the world ; for medical and 
surgical diiscoveries without number for the re- 
lief of human sufifering ; for the unspeakable 
blessing of a r^hteous jurisprudence % Have we 
no thanks for things like these? Should the 
Benedicite of the '' heir of aU the ages" be no 
stave the longer than that of the serf and monk 
of the centuries when oppression and ign(»ance 
darkened Europe with their double night ? Me- 
thinks that each generation of men oi:^ht to add 
a strophe, and that ours, ought to 3/M many a 
strophe, to the universal hymn of God's happy 
children. 

If we would understand the nature of ^ae 
blessings God bestows on us, we should do 
weli to remember that in Him are united the 
two characters to which we look with greatest 
trust and veneration. He is at once the Father 
and the Mother of the world. It is only human 
nature completed and perfected, male and fe* 
male united^ that can offer to us any Image of 
Him. If we think, as we so often do, of Him 
only \x^ one. relation, we shall lose unspeakably. 
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The "Parent of Good, Almighty" is both 
Parents in One. As the Father of the uni- 
verse, He gives us life and provides with all a 
father's care for our preservation and for our 
progress towards that immortal virtue for whose 
sake the life was given. As the Mother of 
the world, He adds to our existence such 
pleasures as the tenderest woman's heart could 
devise for the innocent happiness of her child. 
If the Father's gifts be greatest, these are 
perhaps dearer still, for they prove the love of 
God to be something so tender, so inexpres- 
sibly gentle and indulgent, that our hearts 
at their very hardest are melted when we do 
but remember it f even as the most abandoned 
of reprobates are softened when reminded of 
a motiier's love which once had blessed them. 
Surely there is something wonderful in the 
thought of those countless millions of Uttle joys 
which the Wisdom and Power which guide the 
systems of the suns have designed and wrought 
out for every child amongst us 1 Let us note a 
few of these little tokens of God's tender love.t 
It is a trite remark that we are nearly always 
stimulated to the various actions needful for our 
life by a sense of pleasure quite superfluous 

* "Car I'amour nous touche beaucoup plus que les 
bienfaits, parceque faire du bien aux autres n est que don- 
ner quelque chose de ce que nous avons, au lieu qu'en les 
aimant c'est nous donner nous mesmes ^ eux." — St. 
Jean d'Avila, Discours de V Amour de Dieiu (Euvra in 
fol 

t They were very heathen gods, truly, of whom it was 
said, "They take care of great things, and disregard the 
small." (Cicero, de Nat. Deor,^ b. ii. c. Ixvi.) These 
are ihe finite deities whom it is Idolatry to worship. 
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where mere want- and pain would have equally 
compelled us to exertion. . Men eat, drink^ 
sleep, or take exercise, because these acts are 
pleasures, much oftener than because forbeaiv 
ance from them entails pain. Each sense has 
indeed for itself a garden of its own delights : — 
beauty, and music, and perfume, and the tastes 
of food and drink, and the alternations of 
warmth and coolness, exercise and repose. 
Blanco White said that a whole Bridgewater 
Treatise might be written on the proofs of bene- 
ficent design manifested in the laws of har- 
monious sounds and the adaptation of the hu- 
man ear to their enjoyment Still wider diffused 
is the delight in beauty, of which the whole 
earth and sky afford one endless spectacle. 
Even the humbler sense of smell gives us a 
variety of delicate pleasures which we should 
rank higher than we do, were we to pay atten- 
tion to Sieir beneficent power over the memory 
and the animal spirits. Why has God made us 
to enjoy beauty and music 1 or why simply has 
He made the flowers, but out of love like that of 
a mother 1 We could have lived very well, I 
suppose, without roses, and jessamine, and helio- 
trope, and mignonette. They do not seem of 
any sort of use to our life, nor do they afford 
special service (at least their beauty or perfume 
do not) to any bird or insect Why, then, did 
God make those little flowers so bright and 
sweet 1 Why did He give man the innocent oc- 
cupation of improving them by culture, and yet 
spread wild ones almost as fair over every spot of 
earth ? Why, but to make us happy, to gladden 
our hearts with His beautiful works, to put some 



pioof of H£s kmeinta ever^rpadi onrleet ma^ 
tread) Eveii ftmong oar human fri^uls« we 
feel tiiat diere is a peculiar tend»3iess in a gift 
of fiofwers which the donor has cofUed especially 
for u& Many a laige dotation of lands or gold 
from a ^Ekher, has called forth less grateful feel- 
ings than die little Inmch of our fevoiirite roses 
whick a mother's gentle hands have arranged to 
l^reet us in our ch^nber. And shall we have no 
swelling heart, no tearful eye, for Him who garre 
QS all ti^e flowers ? 

This is an endless thiOQaiev widb as man's 
nature and his world If I should begin to 
speak of the Joys of the affections and of the 
intellect^ instead of a section of a chapter, I 
should write rohimes on the duty of thanks- 
giving. Perhaps it would help us to understand 
di little the aznount of our del^ to the pure bene- 
volence of God if we could picture what our life 
would be wrtkouf it Let us suppose, mt that 
God is cruel and determined to pierce our de- 
fenceless souls and bodies with sdl the darts in 
the arsenal of omnipotence, or that He is re- 
vengeful and win punish us rigorously for our 
dBsskOts against Him, but simply that He does 
not hue us. Let tts suppose that He has made 
us for some other sake beside our own virtue or 
happiness^ and that He sustains our lives for 
that unknown purpose, just as a man keeps a 
flock of sheep, without any more regard for their 
enjoyment ijian vs included in care for their 
growth and preservation. In such a case as 
this, we shoukl expect tibat there would still be 
given us powers of motion and means of pro- 
tecting oarselves^ and that die external world 



wottld supply the necessities of our animal Kfe. 
Food would be provided, and keen hunger 
woidd force us to swallow it We should hear 
sounds sufficient to guide us as the beasts are 
guided by the calls of their kind. We should 
perceive those odours which mark our food to 
be proper or improper for us. We should see 
the fcmns and distances of surrounding objects. 
We should have intelligence to make ourselves 
XHTotections from the atmosphere, and to grow 
com and tend cattle. All these things, and 
perhaps many more, must of neces^ty have 
been left to us if we were to exist at all ; and 
the atheist's argument may be granted, so far as 
regards them, that the one chance which threw 
our being must have thrown them all. 

But let us see what is no/ included in the mere 
necessity of life, — ^what proofs of God*s actual 
love and tenderness to us may be deducted from 
the conditions of oiu* existence, and that exist- 
ence still left untouched. Let us suppose that 
the senses ceased to convey pleasure to our 
brains, that the food which hunger made us eat 
had no taste, the sounds which guided us had 
no sweetness, the odours no perfume, the sights 
no colour. Let us suppose a world in which 
there was still l^ht enough to plough and reap, 
but over whose sky stretched one unbroken 
cloud, through which no sun ever shone to 
brighten with its noon-day glory, or hallow with 
its evening lustre, and through whose nights no 
moon or star ever opened up the infinite to the 
gazer's heart The earth is all colourless, the 
waters grey like lead, grass and com and trees 
are all one hue, and there is no flower save tfie 
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black scentless blossoms of the tasteless roots. 

The birds have no song, the insects no merry j 

hum ; there is no such thing as music, nor the V' 

sweet soft voice of human love and human j 

wisdom ; man has no converse with his kind, for 

he has no joys of intellect or affection to convey. 

He loves no one — ^his words are merely a call 

or a command. There is no literature, no art, 

no virtue, no religion. But there is life left? 

Oh, yes ! abundance of life. The creature lives 

out securely his threescore years and ten, for he 

is goaded every moment by a want which he is 

always able to supply ; and to end his existence 

would be a worse pain than to prolong it So 

man lives on in that great silent, sunless, loveless, 

Godless world. 

Now suppose, reader, that you were brought ^ 

from some planet where existence was such 
living death as this ; and that God took you and 
placed you on our radiant earth, some summer 
morning, while the sun was rising over the sea, 
and the woods were glittering in the dewy light^ 
while the birds were pouring forth their songs, 
and the fragrance of the grass and flowers filled 
the air with sweetness : suppose that you entered 
a human abode, and saw in one chamber a 
mother caressing her child on her breast, and in 
another a youth poring over pages fraught with 
noblest thoughts ; and yet again, in another, a 
strong man on his knees wrestling with all his 
soul for the strength to do some great right, and 
grasping in his faith that Hand which can da 
all things, till at length the victory was won, 
and the loving heart broke forth in praise and 
adoration : suppose you could see these things 
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with the eye of one who saw them for the first 
time, — ^would it seem to you that 2ifew words of 
thanks dismissed justly the claims of God's ten- 
derness on His thrice-happy children 1 

But, as I have said, there is a greater cause 
for our gratitude to God than the pleasures of 
this palace-world He has built for our present 
abode. Beyond it lies boundless, everlasting 
life. We are not made for this happiness alone, 
great as it is. It is but an accident of the road, 
a mere world of joys thrown into the great 
design ! What we are made for, what we shall 
all reach at last, is a height of being, a virtue 
including such love, such joy, that, could we see 
it now, our dazzled sight would never more 
perceive either the pleasures or the trials which 
belong to mortal life. God throws our immor- 
tality into the background of our consciousness, 
probably because were we clearly to behold it, 
there could be no salutary punishment, no 
strengthening trial, in our earthly lot. We should 
feel such things no more than we heed the little 
pebbles which lie under our feet when we spring 
forward into tlie arms of a long-parted friend. 
But though our immortality cannot now be 
realized by our feeble brains, it is still there^ — 
it is waiting for us. In the eye of Him to whom 
the future is as the present, we are even now the 
blessed creatures we shall be hereafter; pure, 
and good, and strong, beyond our highest aspi- 
rations. Love of God and of the myriads of our 
brothers will swell with rapture the vast expanse 
of our hearts, while our minds will grow in know- 
ledge, God-like and illimitable, as we roam from 
world to world throughout the clusters of the 
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SUBS, 4lok^ indeed at lai^ ^'the niU d[ our 
Father^ even as k is done in heaves,"'* and 
growing ever more "peifect even as He is 
perfect." 

* Any one featare in tliis 'vievr of a ibture Hfe is enough 
to fill us witli ddight — to malce us exdfdm, — 

" To think, to ieeO, to love, and beljeloved 
3y beings sinless, stainless, and by Hhn 
W hose smile lights up this radiant universe i 
Oh, 'tis a dream too glorious for man^s soul 
To grapple with I " 

I cannot help atten^ting, however, to fix attention on one 
particular which seems to have scarcely received all the 
consideration it merits. Carlyle tells us that Mahomet 
prmnised bis followers that in Paradise ** Ye shall sit on 
seats opposite one another. All grudges shall be taken 
away out of your hearts." {Heroes and Hero Worships 
sect, ii.) And truly this would be much, that we should 
at last look straight at each other's souls, free from all the 
vdls our poor mortality is ever clothed with, and feel that 
every cloud of resentment was gone to return no move. 
But this is only the negative side of die case.^ We may 
all have noted in life how, when we do see into the depths 
of any human heart, we discover, almost with a start, 
some^ng which calls forth a peculiar love to that beings 
It is the mysterious self we have seen at last, and eadi 
living soul has its own awful individuality, known per- 
fectly to God alone, yet when in any way revealed to us, 
calling forth its special love We cniten mstitute compari- 
sons between the iegnes of onr love for one or another of 
those dear to us, and then seem to make a new distinction, 
saying that ** we love them in different ways." But did 
any one ever love any two sotds in the same way ? Is 
there not, as it were, a different sentiment in our hearts 
for every one of our friends? Some of these may be 
more vivid than others, but this fluctuates from a thousand 
causes. The kind of love which eadi individual calls 
forth is incapable of being reduced to a thermometric 
scale. If a mother have ten children she loves them all 
separately, with ieelmgs quite individual «nd distinct, so 
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Is tills liope^ Ihis faSth in the gfeat •end anA 
moaning of our existence no <»ase fo thsoik^ 
ftihieBS'} Have we tK> gratitude to God "that 
He has not made us like the grass, %& ^ring 
for an hour in the otoming sunHght and to be 

far as the human ttffecticrn prerrib IseyotidTnereamnral 
isisttnct With the growth of our nature the power of 
multip^ing such ifidividual affections increases inimitably. 
A pure, unselfish, s|nritual love, so far from 44siHg up any 
portion of our affectional power, only brings fresh fuel to 
"die fire — a light to brighten a new facet of the many-sided 
diamond. What a world-wide capacity for joy lies, then, 
latent in us i^l in the Love which is to expand throt^oot 
our immortality ! What happiness even now can claim 
to parallel that swelling of the heart in perfect tenderness 
and reverence which we sometimes feel towards some 
noble human fnend? Nor will the self-reflective desire 
to be beloved detract always, as it does now, fiom oar 
full joy. We may be loved herea£ber even as we love^ 
for we may become worthy of aill love, and may then be 
Imown trtuy as ive are, without terror of misapprehension 
or mistrust. 

But further. Love is perfected only in trimesympati^. 
It is when the chord of religious feeling in our brotber'sheart 
sounds in harmony with our own, that friendship forms its 
deepest, tenderest tie — ^the tie whidi we instinctively re- 
cognise as eternal. Death may thenceforth sever us out- 
-wardly, and sin even seem to do so inwardly, but we can 
never feel the same as before to one with whom our hearts 
have ascended in love to God. We shall all love God in 
the bright "beyond" — love Him as now we cannot 
dream. 

If it be tme, as seems very likely, that we must begin 
our future life in a somewhat childlike state, both as re- 
gards the new senses whose use we must learn, and our 
relation to the elder-bom souls who have had longer expe- 
rience of those greater worlds, how blessed will it be to 
icnewonce more all those /hsv^ delights, that sweet trustF- 
fulness whose departure filled the close of youth with such 
regret ; to be young again in all that makes childhood 
beautiful and holy 1 
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cut down at even, dried-up and withered for 
ever % Some time or other we shall learn what 
it is to have been created an immortal, ^ 

3RATI0NAL, FREE AGENT. 

There are, I think, several reasons why the 
belief in a future state, though all but universal 
among human beings, has yet failed to quicken, 
in any very noticeable degree, the general grati- 
tude of the race. In the first place, it has 
been (as above remarked) left by the Creator 
in the background of our consciousness. We 
believe in it, but we can hardly ever realize our 
belief. In the second place, this great hope of 
the world has been perverted by priestcraft and 
superstition into its great fear. It is only when 
religion is another name for base self-interested- 
ness that any one can really rejoice and find 
cause for thankfulness in the expectation of a 
private happiness which will be balanced by the 
eternal misery of others. There is no better 
proof of the power and vitality of man's con- 
sciousness of immortality, than that it has sup- 
ported for ages such a solid mass of horrors as 
the doctrine of eternal hell. 

But to us, who are assured that God has 
made every rational creature to be for ever 
good and happy — to us^ I say, is there any ex- 
cuse why the faith in immortality should not 
call forth gratitude ? Does it not complete into 
one perfect harmony alike our highest thought 
of God's great goodness, and the fond, natural 
longings of our poor human hearts? Without 
this faith we should not merely lose our own 
infinite hope, precious as that needs must be, 
we should also lose much of the completeness 
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of our ide$i of God, and even of the moral law. 
To have created such beings as we are, en- 
dowed us with such powers, led us by such 
laborious training to virtue, and accepted from 
us and granted to us so much love, and then to 
leave us to fade away and perish, all our high 
thoughts, our holy aspirations, our fervent efforts 
quenched in endless night — that would not be 
Godlike. We could not bear to think of God's 
work so ending. Nay, the moral law itself, 
immutable as it ever would stand, would lose its 
crown of royalty, could we not believe that 
sooner or later God would make it triumphant 
throughout the universe. That he who deserves 
punishment should be punished, that he who 
has obeyed the eternal right should be made 
happy; these are the natural fulfilments of the 
law for which we cannot help looking from the 
justice and the benevolence of Him in whom it 
is impersonated. Take away immortality, and 
the law is left without supremacy de facto^ or 
with such only as may be exercised in the nar- 
row field of earthly existence.* 

• "The whole course of life must be subject to moral 
maxims ; but this is impossible, unless with the moral law, 
which is a mere idea, reason connects an efficient cause 
which ordains to all conduct which is in conformity with 
the moral law, an issue, either in this or in another life, 
which is in exact conformity with our highest aims. 
Thus without a God, and without a world invisible to 
us now, but hoped for, the glorious ideas of morality 
are indeed objects of approbation and of admiration, 
but cannot be the springs of purpose and action — for 
they do not satisfy all the aims which are natural to 
every rational being, and which are determined ^ prion 
by pure reason itself, and necessary (/>., both virtue 
and happiness). Happiness alone is, in the view of 
B 
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There are some who say that the intuitive 
doctrine of immortality offers a prospect far less 
bright than that held out by the traditions of 
Protestant Christendom. These persons com- 
monly thrust out of sight the allied destiny of 
the wicked, and rest their gaze exclusively on a 
brilliant picture of ecstatic Paradise, to which 
they expect direct admittance through the door 
of the tomb. Dazzled by the glitter of the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem, they turn 
contemptuously from the man who can ©nly 
point calmly to the stars of an actual heaven, 
and avow diat he looks for a continuance in 
other worlds of the laws which have ruled his 
existence here. Absolute and immediate hap- 
piness, which shall never know diminution or 
increase, and a sinlessness which shall for ever 
exclude the possibility of trial or temptation ; 

reason, far from being the complete ^ood. Reason 
does not approve of it (however much mclination may 
desire it), except as united with desert. On the other 
hand, morality alone, and with it mere desert, is likewise 
far from being the complete good. To make it complete* 
he who conducts himself in a manner not unworthy of 
happiness, must be able to hope for the possession of hap- 
piness. Even reason, unbiassed by private ends or inter- 
ested considerations, cannot judge otherwise, if it puts 
itself in the place of a Being whose office it is to dispense 
all happiness to others. For in the practical idea both 
points are essentially combined, though in such a way that 
participation in happiness is rendered possible by the 
moral disposition, as its condition, and not conversehr the 
moral disposition by the prospect of happiness. For a 
disposition which should require the prospect of happiness 
as Its necessary condition, would not be moral, ana nence 
also would not be worthy of complete happiness." — 
Kant*s JCfitik Tmmcendental Doctnne of Method^ 
chap. ii. sect 2. 
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these are the hopes which are said to leave the 
faith of nature in the shade. 

I will not now ask whether these brilliant 
pictures be tru€y whether they be even possible. 
Let us suppose that a finite creature could be 
impeccable, and yet something higher than a 
brute. Let us suppose that we have evidence 
that God has revealed to His creatures that 
such a Heaven awaits the just. Would it be, 
indeed, a joy to anticipate it % Should we prrfer 
it (even after refining away every image of 
earthly grandeur into an emblem of purity and 
spiritual glory) to the immortal Progress which 
intuition teaches us to expect 1 

It seems to me that the higher we have as* 
cended in the path of virtue and religion, the 
less we should desire the Paradise of unbroken 
repose which is offered to us. It is the best, — 
perhaps the only, — test of the sincerity of re- 
pentance foi; past sins, that we should be willing 
and glad to sufifer their just expiatioa If a 
man feel in dying that justice has not had its 
claims satisfied as regards him, that he has suf- 
fered very little and sinned a great deal, such a 
man ought undoubtedly to look forward with a 
solemn rejoicing to the fulfilment, in another life, 
of that Divine retribution which he adores. A 
stricter school and severer chastisement have 
nothing to dismay him. He feels that they 
would be Right and in accordance with God's 
character ; and the wish of his heart is, that the 
Ri^ht may be done, and God*s perfect attributes 
mamtained. This he must feel independently 
of the knowledge that the Divine Retribution 
is also the Divine Correction, and that the faults 
B 2 
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of his present disposition will be healed by such 
merciful medicine. To tell a man who feels 
like this, that he is going to instant, endless 
beatitude, would only be to throw his mind into 
amazement and to confound all his sense of 
justice.* 

On the other hand, let us suppose that a man 
has faithfully worked his way through the trials 
of life, and stands on the shore of the dark river 
with his loins still girded for the great race of 
virtue, and his heart filled with holy ambition 
to grow evermore better and nobler. And let 
us suppose that after the first burst of joy at 
finding himself suddenly advanced to that in- 
comprehensible state of sinlessness, an angel 
should convey to him this decree : — " The stage 
you have now reached of moral progress is the 
highest to which you shall ever be permitted to 
attain. Throughout all the millenniums of your 
immortality your felicity shall remain unbroken, 
and never once be ennobled or freshened by one 
single act of sacrifice. Never more shall you 
be allowed to offer to God one poor effort of 
obedience, or do for Him a task which shall 
cost you a moment's pain. And, as the con- 
sequence of this, you shall never be nearer to God 
than you are at this moment, never gain that 
larger, stronger soul which would make you 
more sensible of His presence, and enable you 
better to apprehend His goodness. You shall 
love Him and know His love only as you do 

* Nor would the latter be satisfied by the additional 
assurance that this unaccountable defalcation in the Divine 
Justice was the result of the sufferings of a being who had 
not sinned or deserved any sufiering whatever. 
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now through all the ages of eternity." Would 
not a sentence such as this sound like a curse 
to the ears of the true child of God 1 After 
centuries of that stagnant heaven, would he 
not pine even for our world of trial, where 
virtue is at least a thing living and growing, not 
a mere embalmed mummy ; and where love can 
yet offer the sacrifice in which it is its nature to 
delight 1* 

No ! there is nothing happier to be conceived 
of by heart of man than that which is actually 
true — that which the intuition God has given 
us, and the whole analogy of His government 
leads us to expect : an immortality of progress, 
an everlasting growth in virtue and in love. If, 
then, we are grateful to that Good One for the 
" life that now is," should we not also bless Him 
for " that which is to come " ] Should we not 
sometimes raise our thoughts to view the whole 
scope of our existence and the nature of the 
boon it really is, viewed in one vast perspective 
of endless good] It would have been a great 
benefaction (as many a noble soul doubtful of its 
immortality has cheerfully admitted) merely to 
have been given existence for a few years in this 

* Perhaps it will be answered that there is no necessity 
for supposing that the absolute felicity of the blessed should 
exclude them from progress. I answer that the .hypo- 
thesis that a finite being could enjoy absolute felicity and 
could be absolutely impeccable, are already two absurdi- 
ties, to which it is indeed easy to add a third — ^namely, 
that being impeccable, he could still jgrow in virtue (1. e. in 
the strength acquired by self-conquest in peccable beings). 
It is, however, sufficiently foolish to argue at all on a self- 
contradictory hypothesis. I wished simply to show the 
moral answer to tne objection sometimes made to the phi- 
losophic idea of the immortal life. 
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world of beauty, to have been called to behold 
even one little scene of this splendid drama. 
But when our faith embraces what God has 
actually designed for us through all the cycles 
of unending futurity, it is something so stu* 
pendous that we become ungrateful from the very 
impossibility of conceiving the magnitude of the 
gift 

Rightly comprehending the meaning of our 
existence as an everlasting progress, in which 
Happiness is only the secondary, and Virtue the 
primary end, we shall also be better able to 
estimate the value of those blessings which tend 
more directly to assist our moral life. Of course, 
<iU that God does for us helps this great design 
for which He made us at first, clothed us with 
garbs of flesh, and built for us this planet-home. 
We may take everything that preserves our 
animal hfe, ever)rthing that assists oiu: intellect 
and our affections, as God*s instrument to bring 
us onward and upward. The necessaries of 
existence do this by affording a ground for the 
moral life. The luxuries which add happiness 
to that physical existence do it by warming and 
encouraging the better sentiments of our nature, 
proving to us God's tender care, and offering us 
opportunities of self-sacrifice for others. Further 
yet, beside the necessaries of life and the joys 
thereunto added, God helps us by sufferings. 
These are often the very best helps, and con- 
sequently the best blessings of all, healing our 
sinful hearts and making us advance with tenfold 
rapidity on the path towards our glorious end. 
Hereafter, I doubt not, when we look back to 
earth from the high spheres of our future being. 



we shall all thank God most fenrently for these 
very sufferings. The memory of the dear homes 
of our childhood, of the scenes of requited 
affection, or of honest joy in the success of noble 
labours — even these will £ade bdbre the still 
more grate&l recollection of the sick-beds where 
our strength and health were struck down, and 
of the graves where our dearest human affections 
lay buried 

And yet further does God help us, and more 
powerfully, more directly, than by suffering itselC 
Over the chaos of our conflicting will and 
desires His Spirit broods, '^ moving on the face 
of the deep," and stilling into sunniest calm 
the night-storm of those howling waves. For 
the inspiration which has enlightened the con* 
science, for the grace which has melted and 
purified the heart, who shall thank God enough? 
Who shall count the value of each holy thought^ 
each tear of penitence, each throb of aspiration, 
which He hsLs caused to start in the darkened 
mind, the hardened conscience 1 

Let us hope that these spiritual blessings at 
least are rarely received thanklessly. Perhaps 
their most unfailing result is to flood the soul 
with a sense of gratitude unutterable, while we 
think that to sinners like us the holy Lord of 
Heaven stoops to give His aid. 

If these be the grounds for gratitude from 
man to God, we ought not, I think, to have 
much hesitation in granting the principle with 
which I started ; namely, that it is absolutely 
Right for man to pay the direct worship of 
Thanksgiving to his Creator. Antecedent to 
the demand of it from God, or from any 
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prospect of gain to our own virtue, is it not right 
that such gifts should draw forth thanks ) When 
we read of some cruel despot going down 
peacefully and triumphantly to the grave, unre- 
pentant and even exulting, we feel that there 
would be somethif^ wrong somewhere if that 
wretch did not suffer a portion of the agonies he 
has inflicted. When we contemplate the im- 

: measurable benefits which God has heaped on 
His creatures, do we not also feel that there 
would be wrong somewhere if He received no 

,. gratitude in return? 

But how is such gratitude to be displayed % 
I answer, let it only be felt^ and then it will 
be displayed in every action of our existence. 
If we could but feel it as we ought, ay, or but 

. a hundredth part as much, it would colour our 
whole nature, and break out in every brightened 
glance of our eyes and gladdened tone of our 
voices. It is the sentiment of gratitude which 
the Eternal Right demands as the tribute from 

la finite to an infinite Spirit^ and the action can 
ht of value only as the token of that sentiment 
Man is a being so constituted that his senti- 
ments naturally express themselves in his 
deportment, words, and actions. We are all so 
well aware of this, that, unless we have reason 
to suppose the exertion of a strong volition to 
control the display of any sentiment, we invari- 
ably doubt the veracity of such as do not show 
themselves externally in all these ways. In like 
manner, we may well suspect the sincerity of 
our own gratitude to God when we find that the 
expression of it begins and ends in a few words 
of formal thanksgiving, mostly repeated with 
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even greater coldness and carelessness than 
degrades our prayers. To make our gratitude 
credible to ourselves, we ought to be able to 
trace its impulse through our whole outward 
bearing. Beings blessed as we are, and capable 
of comprehending our blessings, ought to live 
and move in an atmosphere of love and trust 
ineffable. Our faces ought to reflect back the 
sunshine of Heaven, and the joyful tones of 
our voices to seem die echo of its hallelujahs. 
What fitness have the clouded brow, the peevish 
whine, for the creature who knows that Infinite 
Love is guiding every turning of his path, pur- 
posely to lead him to everlasting blessedness % 
Our forefathers attributed to Odin himself the 
saying, " There is no malady more severe than 
not to be contented with our lot."* Perhaps 
we might add further, " Nor any sin worse than 
a repining spirit." 

If we were really thankful, we should show it 
in some such ways as these : — 

We should be absolutely content at heart ; 
not merely resigned, but cheerfuL There seems 
great error current still in the world on this 
point. True religion is and ought to be some- 
thing more than "Islam." Resignation, pa- 
tience, submission, belong, not to the happy 
rule of human life, but to the exceptional 
hours of grief and agony, when our poor hearts 
can ascend to nothing beyond. For the vast 
majority of our days, when God is actually 
loading us with joys of the senses, the intellect, 
and the affections, talk of "resignation" seems 

* Havh'tnal (Song of Songs), trans. Mallet 
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almost a mockery. What if we can imagine 
some other pleasures beside those He has seen 
best for us ; if we yearn for laiger spheres of 
mental action, or more tender bonds of human 
love; if we chafe against the fetters which 
weakness, or poverty, or the conduct of others^ 
place on our freedom ; if we smart imder fre- 
quent bodily pain, or i^^ worse pangs inflicted 
by unkindness; what are all these, and the 
thousand trials like them, compared to the great 
overweight of blessings in the opposite scale? 
Cannot we trust God who has given us ninety 
and nine pleasures, that if He withhold the 
hundredth, it is from no forgetfulness, no nig- 
gardliness? Cannot we feel assured that He 
ever makes us 

" As blest as we can dear?** 

as happy as will consist with our highest welfare 
now and for everl We all believe this in 
theory, but yet our spirits are for ever falling 
back into the same repining state which we 
attempt to cloak under the name of resignation. 
The martyr of an agonizing disease, who knows 
he must endure tortures ending only with his 
life, the bereaved heart which aches in utter 
solitude, these may be "resigned" It is a 
noble and holy sight, to see how in such trials 
even the weakest often rise to most beautiful 
virtue, and "in patience possess their souls." 
Sometimes even under such torments men have 
ascended still higher, and have spoken of joys 
of Divine Love pouring into their wounds a 
peace ineffable. 



But is it for the healthy and the beloved to talk 
of the same *' resignation** as if in relinquishing 
the one pleasure denied them out of their full 
harvests, they were exercising the same virtue I 
When we cease to relish the joys God grants us 
because there is still another He does not grant, 
when we sit down with folded hands and say to 
our great Parent : " Without tAis gift we cannot 
enjoy any other of Thine innumerable provisions 
for our happiness, so we do not pretend to be 
cheerful; but we are resigned, oh, perfectly 
resigned,"-^is it not most puerile pretence f 
Does not old Selden say well, "If a king 
should give you the keeping of a castle with all 
things belonging to it, orchards, and gardens, 
and bid you use them, and withal promise you 
after twenty years to remove you to the court 
and make you a privy-councillor ; if you should 
neglect your castle, and refuse to eat of those 
fruits, and sit down and whine and wish you 
were a privy-councillor, do you think the king 
would be pleased with you) Whilst you are 
upon earth, enjoy the good things that axe here 
(to that end were they given) and be not me- 
lancholy and wish yourself in heaven."* 

* TaMe- Talk, Butler understands resignation in a far 
nobler sense than this. " Our resignation to the will of 
God may be said to be perfect when our will is lost and 
resolved up in His ; when we rest in His will as our end, as 
being itself most just, and right, and good. And where 
is the impossibility of such an affection to what is just, 
and right and good, such a loyalty of heart to the Gover- 
nor of the universe as shaU prevail over aU sinister indirect 
desires of our own? Neither is this, at bottom, anything 
more than faith, and honesty, and fairness of mind, in a 
more enlarged sense, indeed, than those words are com- 
monly used.^*— BuTLER,^ivMiw#iv Human Nature, AT/K 
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It was a great word of Paul, and worthy of 
his mighty soul, " Rejoice in the Lord alway; 
and again I say, Rejoice."* Only with the 
spirit of religious joy can the great duty of gra- 
titude be fulfilled, and every other duty made 
perfect by alacrity and delight 

Surely it ought not to be very hard to be 
content with that lot which wisdom infinite sees 
to be best to bring us to the very highest end 
attainable by a created being, and which the 
God we love guides every moment accordingly ! 
Even if this were not so, if it were for other 
great and holy ends in His creation that God 
sometimes withheld our joys or inflicted our 
sufferings, and if we obtained no individual 
benefit thereby, could we give up nothings en- 
dure nothingiox His sake, and to aid His blessed 
designs 1 It is utterly vain to talk of religion at 
all, unless we can be content, unless we can 
merge our selfish cravings for happiness in God's 
righteous wilLt 

Animal spirits, there is no doubt of it, have 
much to do with cheerfulness and contentment. 
Many of us can be gay and satisfied under 
circumstances which would sorely try our less 
elastically constituted neighbours. To one the 
duty is generally so easy as to demand no 
moral exertion whatever. To another it is the 
very culmination of his highest efforts. But 

♦ Phil. iv. 4. 

+ ** Believe me now, when I tell you the very bottom 
of my heart In all the difficulties and crosses of my life 
this is my consideration. Since it is God*s will, I do not 
only obey, but assent to it ; nor do I comply out of neces- 
sity, but from choice."— Sbneca. 
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small or great the difficulty, on all of us it lies. 
If we have natural cheerfulness, we must keep it 
equable, when our spirits (as they do in every 
one) fluctuate from want of excitement or over- 
excitement If our cheerfulness comes not 
naturally from our bodily state, then it must 
come from something far higher, from the 
resolute virtuous will, at one with God, and 
loving all that God appoints. 

Secondly. We should show gratitude by ac- 
tually expressing our thanks in the words 
which would spontaneously issue from our lips 
were our hearts truly kindled. Our acts of 
worship would often include recitals of the 
benefits we receive, and at every moment of 
enjo)rment where formal worship was impossi- 
ble, we should send up to God the thought of 
gratitude. 

I believe that few things would more com- 
pletely modify our lives than such habitual 
thanksgiving. Suppose that instead of confin- 
ing our grace to one meal in the day, we 
were each to say in our hearts a little grace 
after each successive occupation? The busi- 
ness of the field or the office honestly and 
punctually performed to the best of our abili- 
ties — a kind act which we have been permitted 
to accomplish, whether with, or without, self- 
denial — a study which we have pursued to the 
enlargement of our minds — a conversation 
which has aided our own or another's good 
thoughts, or warmed our kindly sympathies 
with friendly intercourse, — a walk or ride in the 
fresh air, invigorating brain and limbs, — are not 
all these worth a ^' grace" as well as the best 
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of good dinners ?* And if we were thus to 
accustom ourselves to thank God for the 
innocent pleasures of life, how sharp a line 
would it force us to draw between them and 
the guilty ones for which we could not dare 
to bless Him ! After spending hours of 
idleness, when labour was due; after self- 
indulgence, when we might have benefited our 
brother ; after reading bad books ; quarrelling, 
slanderous or unclean talk; meals at which 
we sunk our souls in gluttony and excess ; — 
could we offer thanks after these things to Him 
whose gifts we had polluted 1 Surely not the 
most impious among us all! Thanksgiving 
then would divide, as with chemical test, the 
evil pleasures from the good. And it would 
hallow and endear these good ones beyond our 
conception. To a loving heart, even the 
merest trifle becomes precious when accepted 
as a token of care for our wel£au:e, and so 
every blessing of mortal life may be taken as 
proving the tender mercy of Him whom we 
may reverence and love beyond the noblest 

• The Rabbins appoint benedictions for every event of 
life. The following are fix)in Leo of Modena : — ^In the 
morning, on awaking : *' Blessed be Thou, O Lord our 
God, lUng of the World, who restorest life to the dead, 
and who enlightenest the blind!" On applying them- 
selves to study the law : " Blessed be Thou, O Lord, who 
hast given us the law I" On taking food : " Blessed be 
Thou who bringest bread out of the eaxth ! " <* Blessed be 
Thou, Creator of the fruit of the vine ! " On smeUine 
flowers, &c : '* Blessed be Thou who hast created odour i^ 
On seeing a high mountain or the sea: ''Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord our God, Creator of all things at the 
beginnings" &C. 
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and nearest of earthly friends. There are days, 
(perhaps most commonly when the heart is 
softened by penitence,) blessed da3rs, when we 
trace everything to God's hand, and are ready 
to weep m very tenderness for the primrose 
which has blossomed in our favourite nook, or 
the caresses of the poor dog, which its MaJcer 
and ours has taught to sympathize so won- 
drously with our joy and sorrow. Oh, that we 
could keep forever fresh such feelings as these ! 
It is not they which are false and exaggerated. 
It is our ordinary coldness which is a mockery 
of the great reality of God's goodness and man's 
obligations. 

Nor is it only for ourselves and our own bless- 
ings that we ought to give thanks to God. I have 
already said that we should bless Him for the 
beautiful and beneficent Order of His creation, 
and it is not merely inasmuch as this benefits us 
that we ought to do it Surely a good given to 
our brother, is a source of gratitude? Surely 
the happiness of the myriad millions of our fel- 
low-creatures, rational and irrational, in the past 
and in the future, is a subject fit for thanks- 
giving] We have spoken often of the abstract 
wrong there would be were crime to remain for 
ever unpunished. Does it not seem there would 
also be a wrong, if this whole lovely planet 
should roll on for age after age around the life- 
giving sun, followed by the sweet, holy moon, 
enjoying all the beneficent alternations of sum- 
mer and winter, and day and night, freshening its 
great oceans with the tides, and covering its 
shores with the gorgeous robe of vegetable life 
•—giving birth and sustenance to all the joyous 
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tribes of insect, and fish, and bird, and brute — 
and yet from that happy sphere no incense of 
thanks should ever ascend into the heavens to 
bless the Lord of all for the order of His beau- 
tiful universe 1 

A million centuries ago, when God looked 
down on this third planet of this solar system in 
this galaxy of suns, there was (as we think) no 
living soul who trod its surface endowed with the 
power to apprehend its bounteous intent, or to 
return Him an expression of gratitude. The 
mighty Ichthyosaurus wallowing in those turbid 
waves, the fearful Pterodactyle spreading his 
bat-wings in the heated air, the giant Megathe- 
rium trampling through the forests of primeval 
pines — ^what knew they of the Maker who built 
their monster forms, and planted their luxuriant 
woods, and sent the light of His sun to their 
large horny eyes, and made His rain to grave its 
traces on that red sandstone of the olden world, 
even as to-day He sends it on the cultured fields 
of the rational sons of men 1 And now, when 
many a hundred thousand years have passed 
since the far-off epochs of the Saurian and the 
giant sloth, when God looks down now on our 
garden-globe, how many does He see upon all 
its smiling surface, offering up the dumb world's 
thanks to Him, its kind and careful Lord ? It is 
but a few, even now, who can thus be the spokes- 
men of the silent earth. The brutes, and birds, 
and fish of our time are as insensible of religion 
as the monster creatures of old — ^the ass and the 
ox of to-day know the crib and the fold, as the 
mammoth and the hyaena knew the ancient 
caverns where their petrified bones have lain all 
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these millenniums;* but no steps of advance can 
we yet trace in their knowledge of Him to whose 
infinite heart their hungry cries have never ap- 
pealed in vain — " who openeth His hand and 
fulfiUeth the desire of every living thing." Man's 
sacred race alone may yet produce aspirants for 
the solemn priesthood of our world, and of that 
great family how few are the happy sons who 
can stand forth in that high office ? Take away 
the child in years, and the child in knowledge — 
take away the savage whose creed has not yet 
reached even the polytheist's power to thank 
under many names the One Giver of all good — 
take away all these, and how few remain who 
can look up to God with that tear-brimming eye 
which must ever turn to Him after any wide 
survey of His bounteous world 1 

Surely then it becomes well every soul amongst 
us which is capable of it, to take on itself this 
blessed work, to leave not wholly and for ever 
unthanked God's goodness to those who cannot 
thank Him, but to put aside for awhile the 
thought of our own present and everlasting joy, 
and turn to bless our Benefactor for being also 
the kind and tender Parent of all our countless 
fellow-creatures. Let us thank God for our- 
selves; but let us also thank Him for others. 
Let us thank Him for His good providence 
towards all the tribes of men now living or de- 
parted — ^for His care of them on earth, for His 
love for them when gathered in by death still 
closer to His infinite bosom. Let us thank God 
that there are millions who share all our joys, and 
that there are millions who have joys which we 
shall never share. Let the blind, and deaf, and 
c 
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crippled thank God for the seeing, and the hear- 
ing, and the healthy limbs of their brothers. Let 
the hungry praise God that others have food, the 
bereaved that others have the joys of affection, 
the orphan that others have parents, the child- 
less that others have children. 

And what if we should go yet a step beyond 
our own race and bless God sometimes for the 
brutes % Bless Him not only that He has made 
so many of them useful to usy but that He has 
made them all for their happiness 1 If we could 
embrace in one view all the innocent delights 
of all the dwellers in earth, and sea, and air, 
what mountainous worlds of bliss would seem 
piled up before us ! The shoals of the merry 
fish swimming in the blue waters those same 
endless dances which the insects fly in the sum- 
mer air, and the little rabbits and mice run 
along upon the ground, — the stately beasts 
browsing or ruminating gently over earth's broad 
pastures, from the Taxta/s grassy plains to the 
measureless savannahs of die West — the birds 
singing at their work as they build their nests in 
the love that knits their little fluttering hearts, 
whether beating beneath the splendid plumes of 
the tropic tribes or clothed in the "russet 
livery" of those himible sparrows whose fall 
Christ knew that God will mark ! What oceans 
of joy are here ! The elements absolutely 
swarm with beings whose delight is visible to 
our eyes every day, and if we turn to count the 
tiny beings which dwell unperceived around us 
down to the infusoria, of which two drops of 
water hold a population larger than the whole 
human race — by what arithmetic shall we esti- 
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mate the gifts of life and joy rained down from 
the infinite love of heaven ? 

Surely, surely, it would be right that we should 
sometimes lift our souls to God in thanksgiving 
for all His endless care and goodness towards 
the creatures whom He has not disdained to 
make happy, though they can never bless Him 
for their happiness. 



A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 



For life, for health, I bless Thee, 
For hearing and for sight, 
For food and clothing and abode. 
For the rest of the dreamy night, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For all the friends I love on earth, 
For all who grant me love. 
For the sweet affections budding here 
To bloom in heaven above, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 

I bless Thee that Thy countless gifts 
Are for ally nor only mine, 
That every creature of Thy hand 
Partakes Thy love divine, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 

For the order of the universe, 

For the daily-rising sun. 

For the gladsome light and warmth he sheds, 

Gilding all he gazes on; — 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 
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For the calm moon's gentle beams 
To light the peaceful night, 
For tilie stars to speak to us of Thee 
And of Thy boundless might, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



For the clouds which deck the sky 
And pour life-giving rai9, 
Yet oft unveil the radiant sun 
And the holy starry train, 

J bless Thee, oh my God! 



For Summer's flowers and fruits, 
For Autumn's harvest-store, 
For Winter's healthful snow and storm, 
For Spring's renewing power, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



For the stately forest-trees, 
And flowers so bright and fair. 
Springing from every spot of earth 
To show Thy Love is there, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For the birds of joyous song, 
For the brutes which serve us well, 
And for our care and gentleness 
Their love so humbly tell ! 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 
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For the fishes' sportive throng, \ 

For the insects gay and free, 
For every creature that enjoys 
Seen or unseen by me, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For Thy sacred gift of speech, 
The power of commune sweet, 
Whereby the loving heart of man 
His brother's heart may meet, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



For the writer's art, thrice-blessed. 
Which brings the absent near, 
And makes the dead of ages past 
Speak wisdom in mine ear, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For all deep wisdom's fountains, 
That wisdom from above 
Thy Spirit gives each prayerfiil soul 
Teaching all truth and love, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



For that same great Inspiration, 
Through all the ages rolled. 
Breaking through Moses' tardy lips 
And Plato's mouth of gold, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 
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For that fullest Word descending, 
Like the wind that bloweth free, 
Through Him who called Thee "Father I" 
On the Mount of Galilee, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



For the blissful throb of gladness, 
When some endeavour weak 
Has obeyed the blessed lesson 
Thou dost through, conscience speak, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For the blank and joyless void 
When that conscience is unheard; 
For the anguish of remorse 
When its fearful wrath is stirred, 

I bless Thee, oh my God I 



For every joy bestowed 
That brought my soul to Thee, 
For every pang that showed 
Sin's foul deformity, 

I bless Thee, oh my God! 



For Thine endless gifts I bless Thee! — 
Yet the greatest would be small 
Hadst Thou not added to their joy 
To trace TTiy hand in all, 

And bless Thee, oh my God! 
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To read Thy goodness on the earth, 
Thy glory m tfie sky, 
And in my heart's deep solitude 
To feel Thy spirit nigh. 



To know that love of kindest friends 
But flows through them from Theey 
That every joy which fills my life 
Proves that Thou lovest me. 



Nor only me — each soul that swells 
On the wide bright earth before Thee, 
Every high Intelligence that dwells 
Where the sons of the stars adore Thee. 



For every pure and sinless joy, 
Unknown, unfelt by me, 
Which throughout Thy realms all infinite 
Flow down eternally, 

I bless Thee, oh my God ! 



I t)less Thee for the dearest gift 
Enjoyed or understood, 
I bless Thee that I know and feel 
That Thou, Thyself, art good ! 

I bless Thee, oh my God !* 



* The above Hymn has been set tx> appropriate original music by 
Miss S. D. Collett, and published by Messn. Novello. 
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